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ago, and are now at a level where natural gains balance the plant
food materials removed by crops and other losses. On the other
hand, little is done to improve the soil. Farmyard manure is dried
and used as fuel; the export of oilseeds makes it impossible to take
advantage of the large supply of combined nitrogen which they
contain; and the Agricultural Departments do net yet appear to be
in a position to give the cultivator definite advice regarding the
economic use of fertilizers. In certain directions, it is true, great
progress has been made. The development of^jgrigation has not
only ensured and increased the crops of some regions, but has
rendered possible the cultivation of others. Improved seed,, pro-
duced on experimental farms, has been widely distributed, and in
1927 over one-fifth of the area under cotton in British. India, and
over one-tenth of the areas under wheat, jute, and ground-nuts,
grew improved varieties of these crops.
There are about 150,000,000 cattle in British India, but their
distribution is very uneven. In any district their number is deter-
mined by the demand for bullocks for work purposes. Where
cotton and millet are the chief crops* the total number of cattle
per 100 acres of net cultivated area may be from twenty to thirty,
including eight to ten plough cattle; but where rice predominates*
these numbers may be increased three or four times. The greater
the difficulties in the way of breeding and rearing efficient cattle,
the greater is the tendency for those actually kept to increase in
number and to decrease in value. It is believed that much might
be done to increase the efficiency of Indian cattle by scientific
methods of breeding and by an improvement of the pastures.
MANUFACTURES OF INDIA, The manufactures of India fall into
two entirely different categories. Some are carried on by methods
which have been practised by the people from time immemorial^
either in their owa homes or in small workshops, while others are
followed in factories planned on European lines. Even in tie case
of domestic industries, however, the influence of modern develop-
ments lias been felt. The weaver of cotton goods uses yam which
has been spun in a mill, the blacksmith buys rolled iron imported
from abroad, and the tailor invariably employs a sewing machine.,
But, while the modern factory usually has its situation detemiaed
by geographical and economic conditions, the village
growing up at a time when means of transport were